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Readers in this country will not need telling that this is the season of examinations, and find 
in that sufficient explanation for the lateness of ‘this number of 2047’, for which the Editor and 
the EA apologize. 

Imitation is said to be the sincerest form of flattery, and the Editor welcomes a new journal, 
The Ancient History Bulletin , published from Loyola U., Chicago, IL 60626, by Brian M.Lavalle 
& from Calgary, Alberta, T2N 1N4, by Waldemar Heckel & John Vanderspoe! @ $9 (N.America, 
individuals $12 overseas : $3 more for institutions). 4HB (? 4H4Z) is avowedly modelled on 
LCM , and looks rather like what LO might look like if it had more money behind it, and seems 
also not to be plagued with the weight problems of LCA/ and its Editor (but the truncated 
appearance of last month's foreign issues was the result of a faulty scale): for AHB has a card 
cover and 3 staples. 

It is now clear to the Editor that, whatever he, the UGC or the DES might like, planned 
rationalization of Classics in this country is unlikely, and the freedom of individual Universities 
to regulate it as they please preserved. He therefore reverts to an earlier topic, the content and 
method of our discipline. 

A number of straws indicate the prevailing wind. Two recent professorial appointments in 
Classics have gone to Ancient Historians, the work of both of whom has the sociological flavour 
also to be found in Robin Osborne's C/assica/ Landscape with Figures: The Ancient Greek City 
and its Countryside , George Philip 1987. In the last number of ZCA/ Duncan Kennedy speaks of 
‘making scholarship into another locale for the struggle between competing ideologies’ (p.77): 
linguistic classics has, however, always been founded on the concepts of ‘best authors’ and 
‘golden ages’ and the Editor at least would be unhappy to devalue Horace and Virgil because of 
their support of a disapproved regime. A recent article in 74e Guardian (11.5) regretting the 
proposed axing of two Chairs in Byzantine Studies speaks of ‘the universally disparaged view that 
classical Greece is the only and essential Greece. All pre-history, the Homeric odes, the “Dark 
Age” that preceded Periclean Athens, and everything that followed, will be ignored. This 
excessively narrow interpretation of Greek civilization has long been dismissed as false’. Even 
more radically, Martin Bernal in Black Athena. The Afroasiatic Roots of Classical Civilization, 
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Votume |: The Fabrication of Ancient Greece 1785-1985 , London, Free Association Books, [987, 
much discussed in the same paper but also well-reviewed in THES (20.3) by Richard Jenkyn, has 
attacked our whole discipline as fundamentally flawed by its enlistment to bolster the racist 
ideology of an arrogant culture, leading to wholesale distortion of the Greek (& presumably also 
the Roman) past.The Editor fears that a degree of cultural arrogance may be necessary for the 
flourishing and possibly even the survival of a culture, and persists in his old-fashioned belief 
that the cultures of antiquity should first be studied on their own terms and in their own 
languages, with a conscious effort (perhaps bound to fail} to recognize and overcome bias. But 
these opinions go so contrary to the prevailing wind, and are perhaps not so much old-fashioned 
as obsolescent if not already obsolete, and so he signs off this month with a newly-discovered 
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J.D.CLOUD (Leicester): 74e Augustan authorship of the \ex \ulia de vi publica (Digest 48 .6) 
LOM 12.6 (Jun.1987), 82-85 


In this paper I want to put forward some arguments for attributing to Augustus the /ey /u/ia 
which provides the starting point for the Digest Title 48.6. The matter is of some importance: if 
the taw is the work of Augustus and not of Caesar, then it becomes harder to deny him the role of 
systematizer of Reman public and private law that he seems to me to deserve all the more in view 
of evidence provided by the recent publication of the /ey /rnftana (JRS 76 |1986] , 150, 153- 
181), which makes exceedingly likely the existence of an Augustan /ex /u/ia municipalts . \t is 
true that most scholars already accept the Augustan authorship of the Digest /ex lulia de vi 
publica, but they do not adduce arguments. The standard work on Roman Criminal Law, 
Mommsen's Aémsches Strafrecht of 1899 (128-9 & esp. 128 n.9; 655) actually denies the 
existence of an Augustan /ey /u/ia de vi : Pugliese (Appunei suf Himiti dell “imperium” nella 
repressione penale \1939|, 69-70, n.113) takes much the same line. Moreover, there is a 
tendency among scholars from Rein ( Crimfna/recht der Romer \1841], 742.1 - 743) to Labruna 
( Var Fier? Veto \1971], 24-5, nn.48, 49) to argue that Digest #8 .6 is Caesarian and #8. 7 
Augustan; consequently, if a reasonably strong case for the Augustan authorship of #% .6 can be 
put forward, then something of modest value will have been achieved. 

By asserting Augustan authorship of the /er /u//a in the Digest, 1 am not denying the 
existence of a Caesarian law, nor am | taking up any position on the number of /eges /ulize de ¥i 
to be ascribed to Augustus; I do in fact believe that there was only one /ey /u/ia de vi and that 
the Augustan material (if there is any) appearing under the title of the /ex /u/ia de vi privata in 
Digest d& .7 is part of the same law as that for which Digest 78 .6 provides a paraphrase and 
commentary. Indeed, if the editor of ZCA/ will allow me, | would like in a subsequent paper to air 
the theory that the whole r/s publica / vis privata dichotomy is a construct of 2nd-century 
jurisprudence and not Augustan at all, let alone Caesarian or earlier. But what | am concerned to 
do here is to argue for the Augustan authorship of the law behind Digest #8 .6, without wishing 
to deny the existence of some kind of Caesarian /ex de ¥7 . 

Ia fact, the evidence for a Caesarian /ex de wf is quite strong. In Aas/ippic / .23 Cicero 
throws a rhetorical question at the absent Antony: guid guod obrogatur legibus Caesaris quae 
fubent ef gui de vi itemgue et gui matestatis damnatus sit agua et igni interdici? To be sure, 
Kunkel in his P-W article on guaestfo (.EI/F col.79) claims that Cicero is there referring not to 
a Caesarian /ex de vf and a Caesarian /ex mafestatis , but to an otherwise unknown chapter of 
Caesar's /ex repetundarum of 59 in which he laid down interdiction as the penalty for persons 
convicted of v/s and aarestas . This is by no means impossible; if Levy was right and Sulla did 
not formalty abolish the death penalty for the string of guaestfones he constituted or 
reconstituted in 81, and if at some later date interdiction became the formal penalty!, then 
someone , presumably, will have introduced it as a specific penaity. 

However, Antony, in Cicero's view, is pursuing two mutually inconsistent aims, in both 
promulgating a law wf et de vi et de marestate damnati ad populum provecent, si velint 
( Parl /. 21) and at the same time claiming to be carrying out the late dictator's wishes. For, 


| pace Levick, there must have been a point at which interdiction was the formally prescribed 
penalty; Ulpian ap. Co//4//. 5.1 states unequivocally that it was once the penalty of the /ey 
Cornelia de sicariis : incendariis lex quidam Cornelia aqua et igni interdict tussit sed » 
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Cicero argues, Caesar had distinctly laid it down that persons convicted de v/ and marestatrs 
should be interdicted from water and fire and therefore provocatio for people convicted of these 
crimes is clean contrary to Caesar's intention. Thus only v/s and ma/estas are relevant to 
Cicero's argument; Caesar could have passed a measure which covered all the guaestiones dealing 
with capital offences. Indeed such a measure could have been the enactment referred to by 
Suetonius, /u/ .42: poenas factnorum aunxit,; et cum locupletes eo facilius scefere se obfigarent 
quod integris patrimoniis exulabant, parricidas, ut Cicero scribit \not in anything that has 
survived] bonis omnibus, reliquos dimidia parte muftavit. 

However, Kunkel's suggestion , though not impossible, is unlikely to be right. It is hard to 
believe that the /ex /u//a repetundarum prescribed penalties for any court other than that of 
repetundae . Perhaps Kunkel was misled by the epigraphic /ex repetundarum (CIL 1.2. 583) 
with its elaborate procedural! regulations, but that Gracchan statute is not a /ey s/ud/caria. As at 
the time of its promulgation it was su/ gener/ss , it will have needed its own regulations, and in 
any case there were no /eges sudicariae before the /ex Aure/ra of 70. The reference to /egrbus 
(plural) in the Cicero text not merely makes it unlikely that Cicero is referring to a single 
judiciary law but actually supports the traditional view that he is referring to one Caesarian /ex 
devi and another Caesarian /ey mafestatis ; the plural is not rhetorical, as the /temgue picks it 
up and reinforces it 

Kunkel may, however, have been right in one respect. It is quite possible that the only thing 
we Know about the Caesarian /ey de v/ is in fact the only thing that distinguishes it from its 
predecessor, the /ey P/autia , namely the penalty of interdiction. On the other hand, Cicero may 
simply be demonstrating economy; al! that he wishes to do is to prove that Antony's projected 
legislation is inconsistent with his claim to be carrying out Caesar's wishes. Antony proposes to 
give the /us provocationis to persons convicted of v/s and ma/estas in the relevant 
quaestiones , but Caesar, so far from wanting them to have the sus provecationis , wanted them 
exiled, as his own legislation showed. On this interpretation, Caesar could have done all sorts of 
interesting things in his /eges de vf and masfestat/s , but as none of them were relevant to 
Cicero's argument, Cicero left them out. But whatever the contents of the Caesarian /ex de ¥/, we 
can be reasonably sure that there was such a law. The case for a second, Augustan, statute seems 
to me to be much stronger and to that case | now turn. 

There is one section of Digest 78 .6 that is universally accepted as reflecting the content of 
the original law, whoever its author was, and that is the provocatio section: /ege /ulia de vi 
publica tenetur qui, cum imperium potestatemve haberet, civem Romanum adversus 
provocationem necaverit verberaverit (48. 6.7). There is a remarkable similarity between this 
text and Cicero's report of the content of the /ey Va/erfa of 509: FP Valerius ... /egem ad 
populum tulit ... ne quis magistratus civem Romanum adversus provocationem necaret neve 
verberaret (de ke Pub.2. 53). Now for the purposes of my argument it does not matter whether 
you believe in the /ex Va/er/a of 509 or not.; if. like Mommsen and A.H.M. Jones, you believe that 
a lex Valeria de provocatione was passed in 509 and that the Romans preserved its text or at any 
rate the basic section of it, then there is a tralatician element in legislation from the very 
beginning of the Republic to the passing of the /ey /u/ra . Cicero reports in connexion with the 
first two Valerian /eges de provocatione that the /eges Porciae added nothing new except the 
sanction, neque vero leges Porciae ... quicquam praeter sanctionem attulerunt novi \de Re 
Pub.2. 54). 

But if, along with most contemporary German scholars, you believe that the /eges Va/er/ae of 
509 and 449 are mythical, or if, like me, you also believe that the /ey Va/erra of 300 is as 
dubious as its predecessors, then you must assume an element of retrojection at some point in the 
tradition. Believers in the /ey Va/er/a of 300 will presumably claim that its text was retrojected 
on to the first /ex Va/eria and, with modifications, on to the second as well, whereas | would 
start the process with the first (and perhaps the only ) /ey Porcia de provocatione . But whatever 
the explanation of the facts, my point is that Cicero and Ulpian write much the same thing, though 
separated chronologically by over 250 years, because each is echoing the provision for 
provocatio found in the laws he knew: the provision was hallowed by time and tralatician in 


@ (hodie?) varie sunt punita; U\pian knows what he is talking about since he provides 
substantially accurate citations from that law (Co// / 3.1.) and the /ey /Ju/ia de vi ( Coll /¥. 2) 
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form. Therefore, Ulpian is giving us the /ex /u//a and not some piece of subsequent juristic 
construction. 

There is another reason for thinking that this section has an origin that cannot be post- 
Augustan. Paul in Seatentrae V .26.1 writes: /ege Julia de vi publica damnatur qui aliqua 
Potestate praeditus civem Romanum antea ad popu/um nunc ad (mperatorem appellantem necarit 
necarive iusserit torserit verberaverit.... \f ve want to Know what the contrast anfea ... nunc 
means, we must look at Paul's practice elsewhere. There is one exact parallel, in V. 29.1, where 
Paul writes of those convicted under the /ey /u//a maiestatis: his antea in perpetuum aqua et 
igai interdicebatur: nunc vero humitliores bestiis obiciuatur vel vivi comburuntur, honestiores 
capite puntuntur. Since fnterdictio was still the penalty under Tiberius (Tacitus, 420.7 .50), 
antea cannot mean ‘before the statute was passed’, but must mean ‘in earlier times under the 
Statute’, and in any case the nunc clauses can only refer to the period after the distinction 
between Auai/iores and Aonestiores was institutionalized, namely in the 2nd century A.D.. 
Pau! must be saying that in former times the penalty under the /ey /u/ia ma/estatis was 
interdiction but in his own day the death penalty is inflicted on both Aonestiores and 
humitiores, * 

Paul in Seatent/ae V. 24 uses antea and hodre to point a contrast between the 2nd century 
B.C and the 5th century A.D. on the one hand, when convicted parricides were drowned in a sack, 
and the Visigothic present when parricides are burned alive or thrown to wild beasts. 
Consequently we can be reasonably certain that antea ad popu/um nunc ad imperatorem 
appellantem means that in former times under the /ex /u/ia de vi provocatio ad populum was 
allowed, but agpe//atio ad imperatorem has taken its place; Paul's use of the verb appe//e for 
both forms of appeal is understandable since agpe//atio had replaced provocatio and rendered 
it obsolete. But if the /ey /u/i2 de vi allowed provocatio ad popu/um , then the statute cannot be 
post-Augustan, since after A.D.14 there was no gopu/us sitting as a court to which a Roman 
citizen could appeal. 

But if the provocatio section of Digest 48 .6 befongs to a statute introduced either by Caesar 
or by Augustus, then there are two reasons, one weak and one stronger, for ascribing that law to 
Augustus and not to Caesar. 

The weak argument is Cicero's failure in Afs/ippic / (21-23) to mention the provocatfo 
chapter of the /ey /u//a , if that chapter was in Caesar's statute. Antony had been claiming that 
his proposals were ones which Caesar had been intending to bring forward himself at the time of 
his assassination (/4/// .16); if the provocatio chapter had been in the Caesarian /ex de v/, 
then a simple case was at Cicero's disposal: the only interest in grovocatfo displayed by the late 
dictator was in provocatio against the threat of arbitrary punishment by a magistrate; since 
Caesar himself was responsible for laws punishing with interdiction those convicted of v/s and 
matestas , Antony's suggestion is absurd that in introducing a law allowing provocation from the 
quaestiones de vi and masestatis he was carrying out Caesar's own intentions. When there 
exists a Caesarian law referring to a topic in which Antony is interested and that law takes a 
more restrictive view than Antony's current proposals, then Cicero duly adduces it, as when he 
points out (/4/// .16) that Caesar's laws limit the tenure of consular provinces to two years, 
though Antony had been demanding Gallia Comata for five (4/8 .28). But, for all that, any 
argument based on what Cicero ought to have said cannot be strong, and I would not wish to press 
it far. 

Much stronger is the witness of Livy (10.9.4). In dealing with the /ex Va/erra de provocatione 
of 300, he points out that it had no sanction, introducing his observations with the words /orcia 
tamen lege sola pro tergo civium /ata videtur, quod gravi poena, si quis verberassel necassetve 
civem Romanum, sanxit. But if the /ey Porcia was the only provocatio statute known to Livy 
that penalized with a sanction those who flogged or put to death Roman citizens, then the /ey 
lutia devi of Digest 48 .6 had not been passed at the time when Livy wrote Book 10, at some date 
after 27 B.C. and before 20 B.C.. When I made this point at a seminar, it was objected that Livy 
ignores the /ey Sempronia de capite civis , and consequently his witness ought not to be pressed. 


2Fortunately it is no part of my case to have to determine whether nunc refers to the time of the 
historical lulius Paulus (first half of the 3rd century) or of the compilation of the Sententiae (? 
c. A.D. 300) or of the promulgation of the /ey Romana Visigothorum (A.D. 506) to which we owe 
the preservation of most of what survives of the Sentent/ae; vivicombustion is beloved of the 
Visigoths. and we may well owe ve/ viv comburuntur to the predilections of Alaric and his 
compatriots, but the rest is impossible to date. 
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But the /ex Sempronia was not a provocatio \aw; it did not protect Roman citizens against 
flogging, as did the /ey Porcia and the /ex Va/eria of 300 that Livy had found in one of his 
annalistic sources. It was a statute forbidding the setting up of courts to try capital cases without 
authorization from the people and in effect a statute intended to prevent the Senate ever again 
setting up, without authorization from the asssembly, the kind of special commission that had 
punished the followers of Tiberius Gracchus. Consequently the /ey Sempronia is irrelevant to 
Livy's point. Now I grant that Livy is not a very scholarly historian, but he is, after all, writing a 
short excursus on provocatio legislation, a subject in which he displays an interest -- he is in 
fact our only source for the third /ey Va/eria -- and he does write so/a and not prima. 
Consequently, it is hard to believe that the /ey Forcfa had been replaced by the /ey /u/fa when 
Livy penned those lines. 

Now if this argument be accepted. then Augustan authorship of the statute is assured, and, 
more than that, some dates proposed can be excluded; it was not passed in 30 B.C when Octavian 
was given the power xkxd\ytov Suxdferv, nor in 27 when Cassiodorus says that Augustus was 
legislatively active. The case made by Girard and Coroi without much argument in the second 
decade of the century for dating the statute to not long after 19 B.C. is reinforced. Dio under the 
year 19 refers to atdats and odayat (54.10.1) which might well have called for a new /ex de 
vi, since seditfo had been the prime target of earlier v/s legislation. There is also the 
invitation of the people vopodeteiv doa BowAorto (54.10.6) which might lead us to expect a crop 
of /eges /u/iae . The reference to provocatio ad popu/um in the statute makes desirable a date not 
too late in Augustus’ principate, since we require an active assembly, such as Dio describes in 
54.10, to give some meaning to ad popu/um. 

[ would therefore suggest that there is a persuasive case for an Augustan /ex /u/fa de vi 
introduced about 18 B.C.. 
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In this book Thomas Martin argues that city coinages in Thessaly did not cease in the 4th 
century B.C. because they were ordered to do so by a Macedonian king (Philip II] or Alexander the 
Great), Instead, the Thessalian coinages were ended by economic factors: the region was 
impoverished, so the Thessafians could not afford to import silver for making coins, At the same 
time, because Macedonian regal coinage was available in abundance the Thessalians willingly 
made use of it: focal coinage was supplanted, though not because it had been deliberately 
suppressed. 

M. believes that the theory which attributes the cessation of Thessalian city coinage to a 
direct political action is based on an ‘unexamined assumption’ about sovereignty and coinage -- 
the ‘right to coin’. He goes to considerable lengths to argue that there was no direct link between 
sovereignty and coinage in the pre-Hellenistic Macedonian monarchy. He believes that Thessaly 
in the 4th century is a vital area for an examination of this theory in general because the 
Macedonian monarchy is the assumed example for the Hellenistic kings’ perception of 
sovereignty, and these in turn were followed by the Roman and Byzantine emperors. So a very 
major issue appears to be at stake: M. believes that the ‘sovereignty’ theory has distorted our 
understanding of ancient coinage issues, inflating the significance of political influences at the 
expense of economic and practical considerations -- ‘The idea that coins functioned primarily as 
political symbols misrepresents the fundamental significance of Greek coinage’ (p.6). He argues 
that the theory of sovereignty and coinage has its roots in mediaeval political philosophy. 
Historians and numismatists then made use of this ‘poliitcal’ theory to explain certain 
developments in ancient coinage, such as the ending of Thessalian civic coinages in the 4th 
century. Not every scholar has claimed that the focal Thessalian issues were deliberately 
suppressed by the Macedonians, but as their cessation has always been linked to Macedonian rule 
M. concludes: '... all modern scholarship on this topic has been written under the unacknowledged 
influence of a very ofd, very strong, and quite unexamined preconception about sovereignty and 
coinage’ (p.33). 

He then proceeds to re-examine the Thessalian question, outlining the history of coinage in 
the area from its beginnings around 500 B.C. through to the early Hellenistic period, and 
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discussing local economic and political history. Having reached his conclusion, that economic and 
practical considerations led to the cessation of civic coinages in Thessaly rather than political 
factors, he goes on to consider other ‘disappearing Greek coinages. Thebes stopped minting coins 
not after Chaeronea in 338 but in 335 when Alexander destroyed the city: elsewhere in Boeotia 
local coinage was not produced because the Boeotians ‘decided they needed none’ (p.169). The 
Phocians, it seems, had a similar attitude. Elsewhere in Greece coinage did continue for a time 
after Philip, for instance in the north-west and in the Peloponnese, though M. suspects that 
‘numerous Greek city-states gave up the production of their own coinage ca. 320 B.C. for the same 
reasons: economic crisis leading to financial weakness and the tendency for Macedonian coinage 
to supplant local coinages in even focal circulation’ (p.177). A similar conclusion is reached in 
his survey of coinages to the north of Greece. 

M.'s next move is to re-examine the well known epigraphic and literary sources which can be 
called into a discussion of the sovereignty and coinage theory: the Athenian coinage decree and 
law on silver coinage, Mytilene and Phocaea’s agreement on the production of electrum coinage, 
the Olbian decree on coinage, and statements of Xenophanes, Plato, Aristotle etc.. Again he finds 
no support for a perceived connexion between sovereignty and coinage. In the ‘Conclusion’ 
chapter which follows he again affirms his rejection of the sovereignty and coinage theory. He 
does allow, somewhat reluctantly, it seems, that the minting of coinage may eventually have been 
regarded ‘as a symbolic affirmation of sovereignty’ (p.230), but he is keen to point out that coins 
did not serve as the ancient Greek equivalent of modern national [lags. Some Greek city states 
were too tolerant of being without their own coins for them to have been so closely symbolic of 
political sovereignty and national pride. He believes that an abstract notion of sovereignty only 
became a significant consideration in the minting of coins from the end of the 4th century when 
the successors of Alexander were asserting their own right to rule and, at the same time, 
portraits were placed on coins. But then in the Hellenistic and Roman periods M. is stil! able to 
expose weaknesses in the sovereignty and coinage theory: cities newly freed from Seleucid 
domination did not always rush to celebrate their new status with issues of coinage, and in the 
Republican period Rome has no systematic policy of suppressing local city coinages. M. finally 
concludes his work with a number of Appendices, dealing in a little more detail with some of the 
topics which have provided evidence for his thesis (Simus of Larissa, Persia and Boeotia as 
models for Philip II's attitude to coinage, the Oeconom/ca , the chronology of Philip's coinage and 
the hoard evidence for dating the Ambracian and Sicyonian coinages). 

The changing circulation pattern of coinage in Thessaly from the 5th to the 3rd centuries B.C. 
is used as the starting point for his investigation, and an appreciation of such patterns does seem 
to be vital for a full understanding of monetary and economic history. His main constructive 
point, which is to emphasize the significance of economic and practical considerations in the 
production of coinage, is certainly valid, and on the way he provides a good assessment of much of 
the evidence. For example, his examination of the Athenian coinage decree makes good sense, as 
also does his treatment of Philip and Alexander, though he could have given more attention to the 
‘Jocal’ coinages actually introduced by Alexander in the East. However, the way M. presents and 
demolishes the sovereignty and coinage theory is not entirely satisfactory. First of all, it is 
questionable whether many serious scholars actually believe this theory. Its application to 
classical Greek coinage is obviously ‘nineteenth century’. M. sees it lurking behind many modern 
studies, but if a coinage is being interpreted with reference to the political realities of its time, 
does this necessarily mean that the commentator is under the influence of a theoretical notion, 
that is, a belief in the ‘right to coin’ theory? The nagging feeling that he is probably wrong in 
presuming that the sovereignty theory is still so influential makes his continual hammering away 
at it rather annoying. Also irritating is his frequent repetition of such phrases as ‘unstated 
assumption’, unexamined assumption’ and ‘unexamined preconception’. Of course, this does not 
invalidate his conclusion, which is that the ‘sovereignty theory’ must be abandoned, at least for 
the pre-Hellenistic period. After Alexander, though, he is on less certain ground. It is true that 
the attitude of Rome towards local coinage during its great period of expansion in the Republican 
period clearly supports the idea that practicalities, rather than theories of sovereignty, 
determined coinage production. On the other hand, Antiochus VII d/d seem to be granting 
coining rights to the Jews in a way that suggests that both parties understood the king's 
‘sovereign’ right to do so {/ Maccabees 15.6-7). Also, in the Roman Empire the existence of local 
bronze coinages (some of which are clearly marked PERM/SSU AUGUST/ ) in no way alters the fact 


that coinage was recognized as the prerogative of the Empero. COPYRIGHT© 1987 lan A Carradice 
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A.H.Armstrong, ed., Classical Mediterranean Spirituality: Egyptian, Greek, Roman | World 
Spirituality vot 15), Crossroad Publishing Company, New York 1986. Pp.xxiv + 518. Cloth, 
$49.50 ISBN 0-8245-0764-9: distributed by SCM Press, 26-30 Tottenham Rd., London, NI 4BZ 


Eighteen scholars have collaborated, under Hilary Armstrong's editorial hand, to produce a 
fascinating, informative and often moving account of what it was like to be a traditionally pious 
citizen of state and cosmos between the later Egyptian dynasties and the closure of the 
philosophic schools. The two opening chapters (by J.Gwyn Griffiths) discuss Egyptian thought in 
the Pharaonic period and in those cults, like that of Isis, which influenced fate Classical 
humanity. These provide the only connected study of the non-Hellenic backgroound. Other 
--yolumes of the series, notably on near-Eastern (vol.12) and Jewish (vol.13) spirituality, will 
cover other important influences on the Classical world-view, though Philo of Alexandria does 
. make an occasional appearance even here to remind us that the ‘classical’ world was not closed off 


“from the Jewish, and some reference is made to the notion of Zurvan, the Zoroastrian Primordial 


--Time,-in Manchester's illuminating and original study of the phenomenology of time and eternity 


oss: (p.398). R.T.Wallis accepts (p.464) the suggestion that Pyrrho of Elis had learned something of 


Buddhist dialectic on Alexander's trip to India: to which one might reasonably retort that no 
Greek reports of that expedition offer any convincing evidence of understanding, through several 
interpreters, what Buddhists, Jains or Hindu sananyasin were on about. Later volumes will 
. discuss the continuing influence and value of the forms and ideals outlined here: the present 
reviewer looks forward especially to Professor Armstrong's own writings on this topic. 
This volume is divided between broadly historical and broadly thematic parts. In the former 
-. section, Socrates and Plato (J.B.Skemp), Aristotle (P.Atherton), Epicureans and Stoics (A.A.Long), 
Cicero, Lucretius, Catullus and other Romans (Jj.Pinsent), Plutarch (J.Dillon), Plotinus and 
Porphyry (P.Hadot), lamblichus and Proclus (H.D.Saffrey) are portrayed not as deracinated, 
disaffiliated philosophers of the Enlightenment, but as committed members of their civic and 
esoteric communities. That Socrates, Plato and Euripides would probably all have gone bathing 
with a small and lively pig as part of their Eleusinian initiation is an important reminder that 
there were then no ‘trained religious or philosophical professionals and no segregated academic 
culture’ (p.xv): ‘all of us are ordinary people most of the time’ (p.67). The ordinary religious 
observances are discussed by Hilary Armstrong, John Pinsent, and H.D.Saffrey. The philosophers 
who articulated complex metaphysical systems did not thereby deny the importance of 
traditional observances, even if they sometimes deplored particular popular stories about the 
gods. Less sympathetic commentators have too easily imagined that popular ritual and myth was 
without true spiritual significance, and that even philosophical devotion to the One was not 
properly monotheistic, because the apparent plurality and opacity of the divine was also 
everywhere acknowledged. 

Blindness to the pious and traditional setting of the great philosophers, and to their own 
expressed theological convictions, has meant that large tracts of Plato and Aristotle, especially, 
have often been ignored. Those later philosophers whose piety is too obvious and pervasive to be 
ignored are reckoned not ‘real’ philosophers; those, like Plato and Aristotle, whose works can -- 
with some difficulty -- be read in a merely abstract and logical spirit are thought to have been 
insincere in their pious protestations, or at least not worth considering as theologians. It is 
perhaps unfortunate that both Skemp and Atherton pay little attention to recent discussions of 
Plato and Aristotle: they might have found more allies than they had expected, and been able to 
answer more errors than they have located. But their implicit assumption that a good deal of 20th 
century scholarship is off the point is not too far wrong. Professional philosophers nowadays 
generally think of themselves as linguistic technicians, or sophists: in the old days a true 
philosopher was, in Procius’ phrase, ‘the universal hierophant of the whole world’ (cited by 
H.D.Saffrey, p.262). That whole world, the cosmos, was itself a temple (see J.Pepin, pp.421ff.), a 
place whose beauty and order were constantly breaking through the mists of individual affections 
and regrets, one ruled by obvious powers (love, war, wildness, wit and discipline) that were 
experienced as separate divinities or as aspects of the singular divine. Saffrey (pp.195ff.) makes 
Artemis of the Ephesians a convincing deity, John Pinsent (pp.154ff.) even makes a good case for 
Rome: ‘the necks’, Rutilius declared, ‘that bear your pacifying yoke are free’. Most people most of 
the time were content to immerse themselves in the great structures of traditional piety and civil 
order; some might look outside those structures or practise deliberate asceticisms, but it 
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remained true for them as well that philosophizing was ‘philosophising together’: ‘the 
philosopher's essential task is as a director of conscience’ (P.Hadot, p.232; and see pp.450ff.), 
and his goal to internalize that beauty to which the natural world sought to approximate. Later 
‘Neo-Platonic’ thought, it is clear, was not the eclectic, orientalizing misreading of earlier ‘really 
phifosophical’ texts that schoolmen now suppose: the aids to piety and divine philosophy that 
neo-Piatonists found even in such (now) unpromising locations as Plato's Azarmenides were 
really there (see Wallis, pp.463f.). 

The second, and shorter, thematic section of the volume covers such topics as the non- 
scholastic monotheism of the theistic schools (J.P.Kenney), Beauty (W.Beierwaltes), the city 
(P.Atherton), the Self (F.MSchroeder), body and sou! (K.Corrigan), time and eternity 
(P.Manchester), cosmic piety (J.Pepin), spiritual guides from Chiron to Epictetus (I.Hadot), the 
negative way (R.T.Wallis) and the spiritual use of gibberish (P.Cox Miller). 

Occasionally, writers seem not to notice that the thoughts they outline are no longer as 
unfamiliar as perhaps they once were. It is not obvious to me, pace Kenney (p.270) that 
scholastic monotheism is now the ‘culturally dominant’ model of monotheism (deism seems more 
popular), nor even that the classical monotheism he describes is that different from the 
scholastic form he dismisses. Again: ‘nothing seems more foreign to today's mentality than to 
make the cosmos, the organized universe, the object of a real religious attitude’. says Jean Pepin 
(p.408): but ecomysticism is alive and well, and the late Western (heretical?) dream of a war 
between the universe and humanity ‘in which the latter is by definition the victor’ has had plenty 
of modern critics (see, for example, E.KKohak's 7he Fibers and the Stars), That ‘the great 
cosmetic array of things is not a fact but a Presence’ is Peter Manchester's evocative aphorism 
(p.387): that goes further than most ecomystics have yet admitted, but there are as many 
suggestions of that view in modern writings as ever there were in the philosophers’! Respect for 
the visible god of Plato's 7ymaeus is not clearly different from orthodox respect for God's 
creation. 

Sometimes, and with a similar implication that ‘Hellenes’ are different from other life-forms, 
readers may detect a nascent historicism: the old Mycenaean culture had to be ‘swept away’ (that 
is, the inhabitants had to be dispossessed and their world destroyed) before Hellenic culture 
could begin its ‘authentic development’ (Patrick Atherton, p.316), though there is perhaps less 
evidence for the sacred king and his scribal bureaucracy than Professor Atherton implies, and 
what there is is quite compatible with the imperial cult of a later authentically Hellenic day. 
Maybe the Greeks did introduce a particular ‘formidable kind of human being into the world’, 
namely the free citizen (Armstrong, p.xviii), but it is not obvious that this was the only ‘real 
Greek’. 

The primary image of Classical spirituality is of the rational agent, the sage, reaching out to 
an orderly cosmos, and embodying that beauty in his life. But the One is beyond knowledge, as it 
is beyond Being and Beauty: to ‘grasp’ it is only possible by a process of deliberate unknowing. It 
is appropriate therefore that this volume concludes with an analysis of Nag Hammadi texts which 
seek to approach the divine by dissolving language into jabberwocky, ‘swarms of alphabetical 
combinations’ that attempt to represent the ‘angelic speech’ of glossolalia (Cox Miller p.484). 
This reviewer is not quite convinced that strings of vowels, put together according to some 
esoteric code, are the same as the speech of those charismatics who now ‘speak in tongues’ (their 
speech, for one thing, is not made up of vowels, nor constructed to a formula; the interpretation, 
for another, is inspired or arbitrary, not based on set meanings for each succeeding phoneme), 
but Cox Miller is surely right to connect apparently ‘magical’ ritual, glossolalia and the 
apophatic way. If reason is inadequate to the highest mysteries, then unreason must serve. George 
Devereux has remarked that the collapse of language in Plato's Craty/us , the flood of puns and 
false etymologies, is symptomatic of paranoid schizophrenia: Cox Miller suggests that this 
passage beyond language should be taken more seriously as a route to reality, and a commentary 
on the nature of language. 

The Roman vision of law and order celebrated by John Pinsent and the ‘magical’ rituals of Nag 
Hammadi are poles apart. But such opposite poles, after all, are part of the same field. This 
splendid, enthusiastic, informative (and only occasionally, and excusably, repetitive) volume 
defines the Classical Mediterranean form of spirituality as it took shape through civil and 
esoteric ritual in the service of a beauty and splendour greater than most of us can bear to 
appreciate. The order that we find in the world is, in the last resort, a human order: Zeus Father 
of Gods and Men is the ford of the cosmos (and to be identified with intellect and its objects), but 
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that cosmos in turn takes shape within chaos. Maybe God-and-the-world is eternal, but it rests in 
the end on what lies behind al! human and intellectual contrivance, the unknowable One. As Philo 
of Alexandria said, the children of (i.e. those who knew) the Logos (the intelligible pattern of 
things) are less than the children of God (the unintelligible One): it was left to the Christians, in 
another age and volume, to decide that knowing the Logos was equivalent to knowing the Father. If 
we are ever to understand later doctrines we must understand something of Classical spirituality. 
But we might also ask ourselves whether perhaps this form of piety might not have something to 
say to us in its own right. 

‘Perhaps today the moment of that eternal Presence has passed, but that hardly means that it 
is gone. Eternity has drawn the burden of the past and the anxiety of the future into its divine 
composure before, and it can do so again. The spirituality of the Greek Mediterranean world is not 
everlasting in time, but it is certainly still eternal’ (Manchester p.406). 


COPYRIGHT © 1987 Stephen R.L.Clark. 
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The twin aims of Professor Herington's Sather lectures (delivered in 1978) are to define the 
conditions of the ‘song culture’ in which archaic and early classical Greek poetry was produced 
and perpetuated, and to establish an entirely integral place within this culture for the origins 
and development of Attic tragedy. The book is ambitious in dealing with some farge and difficult 
questions in a field where evidence is often inevitably deficient. At the same time, it is a work 
whose argument often proceeds by dwelling reflectively and tellingly on well-known material, 
and it remains accessible by presenting its arguments with clarity and elegance. In addition to 
the main chapters and full notes, the author has usefully set out much of his major evidence, 
particularly concerning styles of poetic performance, in a long series of appendices. The result of 
all this is a rich and engaging book which will certainly provoke much fresh consideration of its 
themes, as well as of related issues which are not drawn fully into the argument. In the present 
review | shall provide a short summary of the book's main theses, before offering some 
observations on ways in which they may cal! for further exploration or qualification. 

The song culture which H. reconstructs in his first three chapters is one in which poetry of all 
kinds existed almost entirely as and in performance: both in major public settings such as 
musical festivals and rhapsodic recitals, and in a range of private gatherings, above all the 
symposium (on whose poetic importance one can now add the article by Ewen Bowie in /AS /06 
(1986], 13-35). Poetry was largely known and disseminated through performance and 
reperformance , even though the poetic culture ‘rested on a firm substructure of carefully 
meditated written texts’ (41) -- a paradox to which I shall return below. The central rote of 
performance already produced, according to H. , a tendency in various ways towards the enactive 
mode which was eventually to characterize drama (esp. 50-57). In two other major respects the 
emergence of tragedy can also be seen as a continuation and consummation of the conditions of the 
archaic song culture: first, in the use of the shared world of myth which pervades the view of life 
found in the song culture (ch. 3); secondly, in the amalgamation of the whole range of archaic 
poetry's musico-metrical resources (71-75, with ch.5). 

It is this conception of tragedy as an evolution from the song culture, and as ‘a synthesis of 
live performing arts’ (80), which chs.4-6 go on to develop. While disclaiming a theory of 
tragedy's origins as such (see below), H. nonetheless believes that too much attention has been 
paid to putative relations with religious cults and ritual, and not enough to the rich poetic ties 
between tragedy and earlier genres,. As a result of a deliberate policy of the Peisistratids, sixth- 
century Athens saw a ‘cultural revolution’ (82) marked particularly by the institution of dyivec 
jlovaixof at both the Panathenaia and the City Dionysia. From being something of a ‘poetic 
backwater’, Athens was transformed into the major centre for new poetry, and the conditions were 
created for the invention of a genre which brought together all the best features of the existing 
song culture of Greece. 

Thus early tragedy was marked by a constant process of poetic borrowing and adaptation, for 
example in the sphere of metrical technique (111-122). But H. builds on this general idea a claim 
which though not new is presented here with special force: that after an early period of 
experimental ‘catholicity’, it was a single great figure, Aeschylus, who made the breakthrough to 
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the ‘Homeric’ conception and mode of tragedy which was in retrospect to appear essential to the 
nature of the genre (133-144). H. , in quasi-Aristotelian fashion, identifies this Homeric factor 
above all in tragedy's intense concentration of self-contained episodes, and in the unifying focus 
provided by a smal! number of characters. But he believes that it was still left to Sophocles to 
grasp the full potential of the Homeric model, and his final verdict on Aeschylus sees him as 
divided between Homeric influence and a contrasting archaic vision of things (146). 

This mere summary may give some sense of the wide scope of the book's arguments, though it 
cannot convey the wealth of interesting detail incorporated in their presentation. | would like 
now to pay H.'s case the true respect of offering some critical reflections and qualifications on its 
major, guiding ideas. 

Archaic Song Culture 

The general picture of the song culture, with its central emphasis on performance, is 
undeniably convincing; it is perhaps already more widely accepted than p.5's stricture against 
earlier scholarship implies, though that is not to detract from the book's fresh delineation of its 
salient features. In certain respects, indeed, the colouring of H's account has antecedents as old 
as Romanticism. On p.i50, for example, the Orestes/a is presented as ‘the last ... representative of 
a poetry, a mythological way of thinking, a song culture, that seem a/most as old as time’ (my 
italics). This attitude surely betrays something of the Romantic fallacy that a pre-classical era 
automatically gives us access to the ‘original’ state of human culture, rather than being, as the 
archaic age in Greece surely was, a particular cultural phase which can be justifiably (if 
imperfectly) seen as representing significant divergences from what preceded it. The issue is 
important, in particular, for the understanding of the archaic ‘forests of myths’ (ch.3), which H. 
believes to have been ‘immeasurably’ or ‘immemorially ancient’ (xi, 64, 76). But while some 
elements were undoubtedly of great antiquity, there must be a prima fac/e case for supposing at 
least the central blocks of heroic myth to have been essentially moulded by the imagination of 
the Dark Ages and the early archaic age, not simply to have been an immemorial legacy (p.66 
blurs the point). H's tendency to assume the latter is prompted, | think, by his desire to see as 
epoch-making a cultural shift as possible in the subsequent archaic / classical divide -- a divide 
of which he says that ‘nothing quite comparable has ever happened since in Europe’ (131, and to 
which I shall return. 

H.'s first three chapters in any case prompt the question why, if really so ancient, the archaic 
song culture should so seemingly quickly have faded away. The book nowhere, in fact, develops an 
explicit position on this issue, though various passages suggest a standard view of a transition in 
the late fifth and fourth century to a Greek ‘book culture’ (e.g. pp.4 & 267 n.42). If H. believes 
that it was essentially the coming of the book which marked the end of the song culture, it would 
be interesting to have a fuller account from him of why the latter should have given way as 
swiftly and inexorably as he implies to the written texts which it had so long regarded as 
marginal. 

This forces us back to H.'s reconstruction of the relation of texts to performances in archaic 
Greece (ch.2). 1 quoted above the reference on p.4! to ‘carefully meditated written texts’, which 
does not seem entirely harmonized with the view later expressed that poets might well only 
record works in writing once the compositional process was virtually complete (p.47). For all 
archaic poetry, we are told, texts were ‘a mechanical means of preserving its wording between 
performances’ (45). But the existence of texts did not alter the fact that what sustained and 
embodies the poetic song culture was ‘an uninterrupted succession of re-perfomances’ (48, 
author's italics). 

This is a challenging but not entirely satisfactory thesis. On the technical but highly 
pertinent question of music, | am largely convinced about the lack of written notation (pp.43-44, 
though some historians of music might want to push the origins of notation back a little earlier), 
but not by H.'s assumption that the reperformance of older poems necessarily and always implies 
the use of the origina/ music and, where appropriate, choreography (esp. pp.44 & 48). This is 
certainly an unprovable assumption, and it also seems to underestimate the capacity of the 
musical and choreographic traditions to generate more than one accompaniment for any 
particular set of words (though cf. the implications of pp.30f.). In a passage such as 
Aristophanes C/ouds 966-972 we can discern, | think, an educational tradition of transmitting 
certain ¢yges of musical accompaniment (centering on the ‘modes'), rather than a single fixed 
melody for any given poem. At any rate, this point needs further expert consideration, since the 
claim of an uasaterrupted process of reperformances depends heavily on it. 
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More generally, it seems to me that H. has not sufficiently considered the idea that it was the 
very existence of texts, and the possibilities of communication that they brought into being, 
which played an indispensable part in creating the conditions and desire for the degree of 
reperformance (both geographical and temporal) in which he wants us to believe. One might have 
thought, indeed, that the very notion of ‘reperformance’ would be gradually conceived in new 
ways as written preservation and transmission of poems became an increasingly available option. 
And if local and limited reperformance of one kind is practicable without the assistance of texts, 
as it evidently is, why should the ‘mechanical assistance of a poetic text have been used at al! 
unless poets, performers and audiences could glimpse a new set of cultural possibilities latent in 
the practice (to say nothing of the deeper conceptual! importance of writing for the degree of 
fixity in ideas of just what constituted a particular poem : consider the inscription of verse texts 
on stone). One need not question the subordination of texts to the live arts of performance in 
order to see in the former a more positive shaping influence on the broader cultural tendencies of 
the period than this book seems to allow. Oral perfomance and written preservation 
/dissemination cannot, in other words, be so neatly separated in the context of archaic Greece as 
H. is inclined to suggest. 

On the relative roles of performance and text in the preservation of those works which survived 
to the Alexandrian age, there is in fact a revealing uncertainty in H.'s position. On p.45 he 
suggests that ‘without texts the early poems cou/d never have reached the Alexandrians ... in 
such ..condition as they did’ (cf. p.41), while on p.54 we are told that early poetry was constantly 
reperformed ‘and indeed on/y for that reason survived to reach the Alexandrians’ (my italics in 
both quotes). These propositions can perhaps be reconciled if we understand H. to be stressing, 
first, the medium of preservation, second, the reason or justification for it. But this suggestion, 
which certainly is not offered in the book itself, shows the need for a more carefully defined 
examination of the functions of the poetic text in the archaic and early classical context. We 
ought to be open to the hypothesis that, where poetry at least is concerned, the whole of this 
archaic period and its song culture should be regarded not as something ‘almost as old as time’ 
(see above) but as a gradually c¢rans/tiona/ phase between a truly oral culture (entirely tacking 
texts) and the increasingly book-centred culture which starts decisively to emerge (though not 
definitiely to establish itself) in the later fifth and fourth centuries. For an account of archaic 
literacy which accords weil with this hypothesis, one can now refer to Bernard Knox's section of 
ch.! in the Cambridge History of Classical Literature, voi.\ (1985), esp. pp.!-8. H.'s whole 
discussion of texts might have benefitted from a more explicit engagement with the wider 
literature which exists on archaic writing and literacy. His own position has a certain affinity 
with the work of Eric Havelock (who is never mentioned, however) in its tendency to push down 
the spread and effects of literate culture as late as possible in the Classical period. But such a 
position is hardly impregnable (see O.Murray, Aar/y Greece (1980], pp.91-99). 

1 am not convinced, in any case, that the argument for constant reperformance of 2// surviving 
arcaic poetry has been clinched by H. (especially in its formulation on p.62, where ‘the poetry 
composed in all previous eras'is said to have ‘coexisted at any given moment for poets and 
audiences) not least in view of what H. himself calls the ‘extreme importance’ (46) of 
schoolteachers’ texts of poetry from at least the early fifth century. Why did much archaic poetry 
not survive to the Alexandrian age? Because it was not reperformed often enough, or because it 
was not written down often enough? Were some kinds of poetry intrinsically more fitted for 
reperformance than others (cf. Bowie, /HS /06 [1986], p.35 on narrative elegy), and how far 
could the existence of texts counteract such factors in determining whether or not a poem 
survived to the Hellenistic age? These and related questions suggested by Herington's first three 
chapters might well yield something to a more detailed consideration of what is known of the 
survival of individual poets and genres. It is a tribute to the stimulating quality of argument 
presented in these chapters that the desirability and importance of further enquiry and thought 
in this whole field can be so clearly seen. 

The Origins and Development of Tragedy 

Though he disclaims a theory of tragedy's origins (esp. pp.80f.), H. is clearly very sceptical 
about attempts to see the genre as an off-shoot of Dionysiac or religious ritual! of any kind (see 
e.g. pp.ix, 81,91, 124, 133, 213), and in this respect his book has an obvious, and acknowledged, 
affinity with Gerald Else's 7he Origin and Early Form of Greek Tragedy (1965). H. is careful in 
general to distinguish between strict ‘cult song and artistic activities ‘more or less loosely 
attached to’ a festival (p.5 with n.4), and he presses this distinction in the case of tragedy (p.89). 
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He is right. moreover, to draw attention (e.g. pp.81, 105) to the lack of any Greek awareness of an 
intrinsically religious or ritual character in tragedy (Aristotle's reference to dithyramb in 
Poetics 4 being, of course, nothing of this kind). Certainly, the approach to tragedy's origins via 
the archaic song culture can move without fundamental difficulty from the question of origins to 
the surviving fifth-century evidence for the genre. By contrast, even the most sophisticated of 
modern contributions to the religious explanation of tragedy's origins, Walter Burkert's article 
‘Greek Tragedy and Sacrificial Ritual’ in GRBS 7 (1966), 87-121, hardly manages to bridge the 
gulf between its suggested ritual setting for tragedy's first appearance, and the extant literary 
documents. H.'s perspective on the poetic tradition offers in general an effective alternative to, if 
not a direct rebuttal! of, theories of tragedy's origins in strictly religious ritual. 

On origins as such, however, H. shows an ambivalence which will recur in his treatment of 
Aeschylus (see below). The central emphasis of his book falls on the ways in which tragedy was 
rooted in the poetic tradition, yet he cannot altogether avoid yielding to the temptation to regard 
the innovation of Thespis as a ‘miracle’ (p.xi, seemingly contradicting p.ix, and cf. equivocation 
at top of p.97). This innovation, the use of dramatic disguise, is assumed to have had a 
‘shattering impact’ (97). Thus tradition and innovation compete for the upper hand in the 
reconstruction of the moment of tragedy's effective birth. But why should the use of a mask 
(pp.118f. make it clear that this is what is being attributed to Thespis) have been such a 
revolutionary step? H.'s own account of archaic culture comments more than once on the element 
of impersonation in pre-tragic poetry. (e.g 51f.,, 118), and v/sua/ elements must already have 
played a part in various types of performance. Besides, were there really no masked performers 
before Thespis? One thinks especially of earlier visual evidence for apparently com/c masks, of 
which H. takes no account. And if Thespis made a ‘shattering impact’ on Athenian audiences, why 
is he such a faint figure in the literary sources of the classical period? The implications of ps.- 
Plato Mines 321a remain intriguing. 

In fact, the idea of a ‘miraculous’ element in the beginnings of tragedy can be so readily 
dispensed with precisely because of the cogent case which H. himself makes for the continuity 
between the new genre and the existing cultural traditions. As this case can claim much suport 
from Aristotle's hints in the Poetics (though | would wish to show more scepticism towards these 
hints than H. does: see my Ar/stot/e's Poetics (1986), pp.93-96), one might add that Avetics 4 
makes no suggestion of a critical individual role for Thespis or anyone else in the origins of 
tragedy. 

A further discrepancy between H. and Aristotle will bring us conveniently to the question of 
Aeschylus. Aristotle, whose concern is with the large scale of poetic ‘genealogy’, implies that the 
decisive Homeric influence on tragedy occurred at an ear/y stage (ch.4.49a2ff.), hardly as late as 
Aeschylus. H.'s treatment of Aeschylus (now represented as book length in 4eschy/us [Yale 
1986] ) is highly interesting, but also problematic in various ways. Like others, he finds it 
difficult to resist the temptation to regard Aeschylus as an innovator even in ways which we 
cannot possibly be sure about. To refer, on p.142, to the ‘revolutionary effect’ of the ‘innovation’ 
of leading up to the catastrophe in Fers/ans , rather than introducing the Persian defeat at the 
start, is unjustifiably to treat a piece of information about Phrynichus' Phoensssae as if it told 
us something about all tragedy written before 472, including Aeschylus’ own work (and to ignore 
the fact that the ‘innovation’ was not so ‘revolutionary’ as to prevent the composition of later 
tragedies such as Ajax or Trojan Women). The case for seeing in Aers/ans an Homeric technique 
of suspense does not seem to me to have been settled. 

More broadly, two tensions can be detected in H.'s account of Aeschylus, and both invoive 
complex questions of poetic tradition and originality. First, there is the uncertain relation 
between the idea of Aeschylus as representative of archaic culture (esp. 131-132) and yet as an 
exceptiona/ and strongly original figure: this is akin to the combination of a general claim that 
tragedy belongs integrally in the archaic song culture with the more specific notion of an 
Homeric ‘breakthrough’ in the work of Aeschylus. A second tension exists between Aeschylus the 
Homerizer (138-144) and Aeschylus the fast exponent of non-Homeric ways of archaic 
thought(146ff.). These are suggestive and intriguing tensions, rather than casual inconsistencies, 
but they do nonetheless intimate that there are deep problems in arriving at an historical 
appraisal of Aeschylus in relation to all the we know of archaic poetry and culture. 

And there is an even more fundamental problem furking here. H. posits, for example, an 
Aeschylean interest in archaic subjects such as ‘the monstrous, the fantastic and the exotic’ 
(131), of the kind which Jasper Griffin in /AS 97 (1977), 39-53, cogently argued to have been 
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deliberately eschewed by the poet of the ///ad . If this is right, it surely leaves more open than H. 
allows the question of just how homogenous archaic culture can be judged to have been. Is the 
/ifad an unarchaic monument from the archaic age? And was its rediscovery’ by the tragedians 
the stimulus to the development of a new ‘classical’ spirit in poetry? Such questions ought to 
throw into doubt -- or, at least, cali for a more cautious definition of -- the whole notion of a 
‘gulf’ between the archaic and the classical mentalities, with Aeschylus standing on the other 
side of it (131). One major factor which might have been raised in this connexion, as well as in 
the larger context of tragedy's development, is the place of rhetoric in the genre. With rhetoric as 
with much else, it should be possible to show that the transition from archaic to classical was a 
major cultural transformation which nonetheless sustained many elements of continuity. 

It would be unjust to end this review without reiterating that From Poetry to Drama is a 
richly important work whose stimulating qualities ought to give rise to a fresh appraisal of many 
issues in the field of archaic Greek poetry and the development of tragedy. 
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THE LITERARY GENTLEMAN 

Porson resigned his fellowship on the 21st of June 1792 and took himself to London. The 
direst poverty threatened. Friends, however, subscribed to a fund which produced for him an 
annuity of £100. Cambridge made a half-hearted attempt at atonement, bestowing upon him the 
professorship of Greek (worth a miserable £40 p.a.) but declining to give him any rooms for 
teaching. He lived in London until his death sixteen years later, acquiring in 1806 another £200 
p.a. as principal librarian of the London Institute. An edition of Aeschylus exploiting 
conjectures by him appeared in 1794. He brought out himself between 1797 and 1802 editions of 
Euripides’ Hecuda , Orestes , Phoenissae and Medea . His contributions to the London journals 
ceased in 1800. Asthma, alcoholism and other troubies plagued the last years of his life. Brink 
handles these with a wisdom and sympathy notably absent from Denys Page's much praised 
lecture. The great scholar’s life was not a happy one. To friends he sometimes expressed a regret 
that he had not, instead of devoting himself to learning, gone out to the wilds of America, and 
settied there; at other times a wish that he had been brought up as a farmer, or to some kind of 
business. He is also reported to have declared that ‘if he had a son he would endeavour to make 
him familiar with French and English authors rather than with the classics, as Greek and Latin 
are only luxuries’. 

Porson lived in a time of high political tension. He had views, and they were not those of the 
class into which his education had brought him. Openness of expression incurred a risk. There is 
a topic here, as with Bentley's foyalty to the post-1688 establishment and with Housman's 
romantic toryism. 

The editions of Euripides extended for Porson the fame as a classical scholar that the 
appendix on Suidas had won him. What was found in his books and papers and published after his 
death did no injury to his fame. Like Bentley he uncovered in the material he studied many 
hitherto obscure grammatical, metrical and stylistic regularities. He possessed a genius for 
conjecture arguably as acute as Bentley's and certainly better disciplined. 

Porson had a deep knowledge of English literature. He found original composition difficult. 
Nevertheless the prose and verse he produced are not without merits, merits by no means 
unconnected with those of his conjectural restorations of the texts of Attic tragedy and comedy. 
An investigation along the lines of that made by Brink into Housman's verse would be weil worth 
the making. 

Porson thought little of the activities of Addison, Johnson, Warton and their ilk. Reviewing 
Richard Payne Knight's 4aa/ytical Essay on the Greek Alphabet in 1794, he cited with approval 
what Payne Knight had to say about those ‘who assume the office of pointing out the beauties, and 
detecting the faults, of literary composition’: ‘they have been of no use whatever ... All persons of 
taste and understanding know, from their own feelings, when to approve and disapprove, and 
therefore stand in no need of instruction from the critic; and as for those who are destitute of 
such faculties, they can never be taught to use them; for no one can be taught to exert faculties 
which he does not possess. Every dunce may indeed be taught to repeat the jargon of 
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criticism, which of all jargons is the worst, as it joins the tedious formality of methodical 
reasoning to the trite frivolity of common-place observation ..... Housman was to make the same 
point in 1911, but not nearly so well. Porson had played the currently popular game in his 1792 
praelection on Euripides, dismissed by Brink as ‘conventional’ and ‘lacking Bentley's innovatory 
Spirit and intellectual width and strength’ (p.102). This is not altogether just. Porson was 
seeking a place and had to please those who had the gift of the place. The praelection tells us 
more about late 18th century Cambridge than it does about Porson. 
ATTIC DRAMA AND THE ENGLISH 

Fifth-century Attic drama did form the centre of the mature Porson’s real interests and 
activities. Brink does well to raise the question why. He detects signs of a ‘new sensibility’, of a 
conscious conferring upon the Attic dramatists of a pre-eminent status in ancient literature 
(p.105). He differentiates this status from the one which the dramatists acquired in the syllabus 
of classical education during the 19th century and maintain until this day. A subtle point. More, 
however, might have been said about the interests of previous Cambridge professors of Greek. The 
first had been appointed not so much to guide the study of the pagan literature as to aid the 
clergy in reading the original text of the Gospel. It was, however, inevitable that attention should 
move away from the barbarous productions of the evangelists and the apostles. If any judgement 
about the pagan literature was implicit in Porson's ‘critical exercises’ it was the judgement of the 
schools of fate antiquity, the judgement passed on by them to the only superficially Christian 
schools of Byzantium. Here Aristophanes and the three tragedians already occupied a very 
special position. What we see in late 18th century Cambridge is the emancipation of Greek from 
its Anglican masters, the reassertion of a pagan view. Porson's admiration of the literary quality 
of Athenian theatrical scripts may not, however, be the sole reason why he practised most of his 
critical exercises upon them. The defects of the work of Thomas Stanley, Joshua Barnes, Jeremiah 
Markland, Benjamin Heath and Samuel Musgrave were more obvious than the virtues. The quantity 
of the evidence and the singular variety of the witnesses offered a challenge to the scientific bent 
of Porson’s mind. Bentley's contribution to Kuster's edition showed, of course, what might be 
done with Aristophanes. 

THE PORSONIANS 

According to Monk, Porson's successor as professor of Greek at Cambridge, Bentley 
‘established a school of criticism, of which the greatest scholars since his time were proud to 
consider themselves members’ (Z//e, p.663). That was grandiose metaphor. Scholars from 
different national traditions have used similar language more literally, and it might be worth 
emphasizing that, although Porson received a stipend as professor of Greek, he did no formal 
teaching. A number of Cambridge men did follow the clear and visible tracks his appendix to 
Toup's Z£mwendationes and his editions of Euripides indicated. The brightest of these, P.P.Dobree 
(1782-1825), died in the prime of life, and two others of good calibre, Monk himself (1784-1856) 
and C.J.Blomfield (1786-1857), became bishops. An Oxford admirer, Peter Elmsley (1773-1825), 
died with similar prematureness. Some have tried to differentiate Elmsiey'’s scholarship sharply 
from that of the so-called ‘Porsonians’, but Brink finds ‘little evidence that he had moved in 
principle from the basis laid down by Porson's understanding of Bentley’ (p.113). 

It is a fact that Porson and the ‘Porsonians’ restricted to a smail area the work they published 
or left in publishable form; likewise that they ignored those large historico-literary questions 
which Bentley's Zp/st/e and Dissertation now seem to have opened up. In an unusually 
censorious mood Brink declares that Porson ‘persuaded himself, as he persuaded others, that the 
essential Bentley was a textual critic and that the difference between Bentley so understood and 
his later followers was chiefly one of range’, and finds ili as well as good following from ‘that 
misconception’ (pp.102-3). I doubt that Porson ever thought in terms of essences. Whether the 
Letters to Travis was a straight-forward attempt to emulate Bentley's Jyssertation is 
questionable. The absence of any work along the lines of the Zp/st/e may spring from the lack of 
an opportunity, paucity of energy, consciousness of inability or even a perception that Bentiey 
was no model for ordinary mortals, that genuine scientific progress could be made only by fixing 
he vision on a sharply defined area. 

HOUSMAN 
ENIGMAS 

A.E.Housman published many works of classical scholarship through a long life (1859-1936); 
also two collections of English lyric poems and an essay about the nature of poetry. A third 
collection of poems appeared posthumously. Many of his letters, note-books and diaries survive. 
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Some who knew him published memoirs. Others still tell tales to enquirers. The Cambridge 
University Library possesses the notes on which he based his lectures between 1911 and 1936, 
and there would seem to exist several records of what he actually said in his class-room. The 
material is abundant, and yet the man remains a complex of enigmas, attracting to his name a 
mass of secondary scribbling which he would have greatly deplored. What he said about himself 
usually had an ironic, self-mocking cast, almost fashioned for the very purpose of leading the 
earnest historian astray. The acquaintances who wrote about him all had things about themselves 
they wished to conceal. The scholar with professional concerns akin to Housman’s own will 
accept, if rather grudgingly, the history of scholarship as a legitimate field of enquiry - Housman 
himself had an intense interest in his predecessors ~ but tends to demand that the would-be 
historian confine himself to the editions and the learned articles. Brink has paid considerable 
attention to the lyric poems as well and the possible links between them and Housman’s scholarly 
production. He is, however, wary of ‘reducing what Housman achieved ‘to the circumstances of its 
genesis’ (p.152). Perhaps too wary. Circumstances are a weighty component of history and great 
achievements should not be allowed to conceal them. 
OXFORD- 

Housman was the son of a Midlands solicitor. He entered St John’s College, Oxford, as a scholar 
in 1877 to read Classics and departed in 1881 without an honours degree. What kind of career his 
family had purposed for him is nowhere said. Both grandfathers had been Anglican clergymen. 
His father paraded an attachment to the High Church party. His mother and his stepmother were 
intensely devout women. He had lost his faith in his early teens but did not advertise the loss. He 
spent a year as an assistant schoolmaster and ten as a civil servant before becoming a professor of 
Latin (a species which had not existed in the days of Bentley and Porson). At the time of his 
appointment at University College London (1892) he would have been happy with a chair of Greek. 
After 19 years in Bloomsbury he moved to another chair of Latin, in Cambridge. He died in that 
town 25 years later, still in office. There are no signs over 44 years that he would have preferred 
to be anything other than a professor. How serious was his oft-expressed admiration of athletes, 
soldiers and rulers it is hard to say. He always carried out his professorial duties, as he 
conceived them, with great conscientiousness. The committee which appointed him to the chair at 
University College London had been ‘strongly impressed ... by his evident interest in teaching 
and believed he would ‘attract students’. It could not be said, however, that his heart was ever in 
the sort of teaching which buoyed the spirits of his academic colleagues. ‘Most good scholars’, he 
once remarked, ‘are much fonder of learning than teaching’. 

The type of scholarship to which Housman devoted himself over so many years was not the type 
any at all of his Oxford mentors or very many of his London and Cambridge colleagues attempted 
to pursue. He did not speak evilly of those who had taught him at school or of their way of 
teaching. Nor enthusiastically either. He declared in his inaugural lecture at Cambridge that 
what first turned his mind to classical studies was the gift of the 3rd edition of Sedringe 
Coro//a. That was an insincerity dictated by his genre. In the very same fecture he gently 
pointed out the shortcomings, where critical scholarship was concerned, of the exercise of verse 
composition. He wasted as little of his maturity as Bentley and Porson had in the practice of this 
exercise. The dons of St John's College made no impression whatever. He went only once to the 
Balliol! lecture room of the University's professor of Greek and thereafter absented himself, being 
disgusted by the ignorance of the Greek language that had been displayed there. In a letter to his 
stepmother he remarked acidly on ‘what passed for Latin at Oxford’. Nevertheless Housman's 
future bent was already set in his Oxford days. He purchased a copy of H.A.J.Munro's 1878 
Criticisms and Efucidations of Catul/us and pursued a correspondence with the eminent 
Cambridge Latinist. Propertius, no author of the Oxford syllabus but one whose text offered 
peculiar problems, had already occupied his attention. Very soon after leaving Oxford he sent to 
Henry Jackson and Ingram Bywater's /ourna/ of Philology the first of three articles which dealt 
with Horace's poems more in the manner of a Bentley than in that of a 19th century Oxonian. 

The Classical curriculum offered at Oxford during the second half of the 19th century and 
jong into this century and the mode employed of teaching and examining this curriculum had run 
Up against severe critics inside the University from the very time of its first institution but came 
to acquire enormous prestige within England and without (we should nevertheless note the 
contempt Giorgio Pasquali expressed in 1928 for some of the Oxford products he had come across 
in Germany | Pagine stravaganti | 392-3] ). Even now it determines to an extent the way most of 
the English conceive of classical scholarship. Its undergraduate prizes and honours were won by 
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many who later achieved fame in wider spheres. Not, however, by Housman. The fact has troubled 
academics conventionally successful in their own adolescence whether at Oxford or at some other 
tertiary institution. The many explanations which have been offered divert as much as they 
intruct. There are those who blame an unrequited passion. According to Andrew Gow, Housman 
merely ‘rebelfed’ and ‘miscalculated’ the likely effect of his rebellion. Brink follows Gow but 
puts a brief and tantalizing stress on ‘that feeling of rebellion in the most talented ... known to 
many academic teachers’ (p.152). Housman refused in the years 1877-81, at first hesitatingly 
and then firmly, to play a certain game that seemed to him dishonest. Betweeen 1881 and 1936 he 
continued to refuse, expressing his refusal in ways less deleterious to himself but even more 
offensive to those who took part in the game. The classicist hostilities to Housman’s way of 
scholarship, documentable throughout this century, would make a pretty story, and it is to be 
hoped someone tells it before all passions pass away. Brink's three chapters on Housman do not 
ignore the hostilities, but address themselves more to the positive aspects of what Housman 
actually did. 
CLASSICS IN ENGLAND AND CLASSICS ELSEWHERE 

One of the freshest and most enlightening things in Brink's book is the account it gives of the 
different paths classical education and classical scholarship had taken in England and Germany 
during the half-century which preceded Housman's adolescence. 

The reigns of William IV and Victoria saw in England an expansion of the secondary 
schooling system, the founding of new universities and the reform of the old ones. The character 
of classical teaching changed but not to the serious detriment of competence in the two languages. 
The subject obtained a more prestigious place in education as a whole than it had held earlier. 
And yet for a long time after Elmsley's death in 1825 critical scholarship could hardly be found 
in Oxford. It was little otherwise in Cambridge. 

Many have perceived here a paradox and by perceiving a paradox have revealed the 
narrowness of their perceptions. Brink demonstrates that there is no paradox. The first six 
sections of his 7th chapter set out very clearly the factors operating: the new demand on the 
shcools and universities for instructed and civilized men of affairs; the hero-worship which 
certain schoolmasters attracted; the suspicion in which such men held ‘mere intellectual ability’; 
the translation of some of them to university chairs; the failure to differentiate university from 
school teaching; the establishment of composing prose and verse as the centre, or, if one likes, the 
summit, of classical education, and the confusion of skill in composing with critical 
understanding of original Greek and Latin texts; the growth of nationalism and class- 
consciousness (my terms) in scholastic and academic circles. Symbolic for Brink of the evil in 
19th century Oxford was the appointment in 1855 of the arch popularizer, Benjamin Jowett 
(1817-93). to the Regius Chair of Greek. To the bookish and introverted Mark Pattison (1813-84), 
on the other hand, Brink allows a certain percipience of the evil about him and a genuine desire 
to pursue scholarship himself and to promote it in others. At the same time he detects in what 
was published of Pattison's studies on Casaubon and other French scholars a lack of the apposite 
philological insight. 

A tightly-reined passion infuses Brink's account of English Classics in the early Victorian 
period. The reins slip momentarily when he has to account for Jowett's appointment as Regius 
Professor of Greek: ‘the choice may be explained to a certain extent by the unclarified function of 
professorship in the partially reformed university.(Even now the notion of a professor as a kind 
of Public Relations Officer dies hard; it bedevils the deliberations of many an appointments 
cammittee.)' (p.131). He leaves, however, unmentioned the fact that, while Jowett was succeeded 
by Pattison's client Ingram Bywater, the good scholar who did not aspire to be an indifferent man 
of letters, Bywater's successors have all felt a need to conduct themselves more in the manner of 
Jowett. It will be interesting to see the reactions of the latter-day Jowetts to Brink's book. 
Hopefully some will display more knowledge and sense of proportion than does Peter Jones in 
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